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To those receiving it 


From Good Words, 
THE QUAKERS IN SCOTLAND. 
(Concluded from page 692.) 


The first Aberdeen Quakers had, indeed, 
little but their obscurity and inoffensiveness 
to protect them against the ignorant brutality 
of the rabble. The earliest converts were a 
few women, most of them of the lower and 
middle classes, and one or two poor artizans 
and laborers. These people had been won 
over to the Society by the preaching of Wil 
liam Dewsbury, an English Friend who 
visited the north of Scotland a few years be- 
fore the Restoration. George Gray and 
George Keith were two of Dewshury’s best- 
known disciples. George Gray, who had 
been a weaver, became one of the first minis- 
ters of the Aberdeen Society, and though 
whollyan uneducated man, is described by the 
Quaker annalist as having been “ thoroughly 
furnished in all respects unto his holy calling.” 
Another and very different member was 
George Keith, a graduate of the University, 


who, baving been trained in the polemics of 


the Established Church, was one of the ablest 
champions in defending Quakerism against 
its clerical assailants. Keith’s character 
seems to have been ardent and zealous, but 
tainted with an ambition and an impatience 
of restraint which accorded il] with the meek- 
ness of his fellow-Friends. After undergoing 
many sufferings and persecutions with the 
steadfastness and resignation of an early 
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Christian, Keith quarrelled with the Society 
in Pennsylvania, attempted to found a new 
sect of Quakers, then joined the Episcopal 
Church, and finally died Rector of Elburton, 
in Sussex. When the news of his defection 
reached Aberdeen in 1694, the Quakers there 
addressed a letter to their “ Ancient Friends, 
George and Elizabeth Keith,” which has all 
the simple eloquence and pathos of an apos- 
tolic epistle. After a touching allusion to 
their former services and sufferings, the 
Friends entreat them “to receive in a right 
mind our innocent freedom and love; and in 
| the cool of the day go forth again with your 
brethren into the ancient green pastures of 
love, and to the healing springs of life, giving 
up to fire and sword that which is for it; so 
the first and the last works shall be precious 
together; then righteousness and peace shall 
kiss each other . . and in the sweet 
ancient spring of our Father’s love, wherein 
we have often been sweetly refreshed together 
many years ago, shall we truly rejoice to hear 
from you and also tosee your faces.” Another 
eminent member of the Aberdeen Society 
from the beginning was Margaret Mollison, 
the wife of a magistrate, whose knees, it was 
said, were worn by the frequency of her de- 
votions, and whose daughter, Christian Bar- 
clay, was even more eminent than herself. 
When Alexander Jaffray and Colonel Bar- 
clay joined the sect, the former in 1662, the 
other more than three years afterwards, the 
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anger of the Presbyterians was roused to the‘ and profane who came to see him,” as the re- 
pitch of persecution. The Church in Aber-| cord of the Aberdeen Society remarks. Jaff- 
deen was, at that time, a curious mixture of | ray’s character had shone forth under perse- 
Episcopacy and Presbytery. ‘The north-east! cution even more brightly than before. He 
of Scotland, especially Aberdeen, had, on the| had become an undaunted advocate of his 
whole, taken kindly to Prelacy, and the im-| opinions, and no longer troubled himself with 
position of a bishop upon the Presbyterian | attempts to solve his doubts by controversy. 
clergy was not attended with the same scandal , He bore his severest afflictions without a mur- 
to religion as in other parts of the kingdom.| mur, and did not permit himself to revile his 
Bishop Scougal was a learned and tolerant | oppressors, whom he never mentions except in 
map, and might not have troubled himself | terms of pity and Christian love. Jaffray’s 
about the Quakers, but for the representa-| death would have been severely felt by the 
tions of the Aberdeen ministers, who never | northern Quakers, for he bad been the natu- 
ceased to clamor for Jaftray’s being made an | ral mouthpiece of their grievances, but that 
exan'ple of. Jaffray was ordered by the Court | his place was at once taken by one who is even 
of High Commission to place bimself under | more eminent in the annals of the sect. Colo- 
the bishop’s surveillance; and other Friends | nel Barclay’s son Robert, who had been edu- 
of lower rank were thrown into the prisons of | cated under the care of his maternal uncle, 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh. It is but justice! the principal of the Seot’s College at Paris, 
both to the bishop and the Privy Council, to | joined the Society, soon after his father, from 
admit that this persecution was forced upon | independent convictions. Young Barclay’s 
them by the Presbyterian ministers, to whom | theological training seems to have been well 
oppression had failed to teach tolerance. Jaff:| cared for. His writings show him to have 
ray, constant to his motto that “it was better | possessed a sound knowledge of the Christian 
to obey God than man,” having violated the | Fathers, as well as of the polemical and doc- 
injunctions of the authorities by holding res| trinal writings of the age. His “ Apology ” 
ligious meetings with the Friends in his own | is, however, so well known, even outside the 
house, was, by the bishop’s orders, thrown in-| Friends, and his life and opinions are so. far 
to prison at Banff, though he was suffering at | reflected in it, that more detailed’ allusion to 
the time from a serious indisposition. While | him here is unnecessary. 
here he penned a solemn warning to Bishop} The Barclays were then the persons who, 
Scougal to beware of persecution, and assured | jn the eyes of Sir John Keith’s commission, 
him that oppression “ would only tend to the| were most dangerous to orthodoxy. The 
farther service and advancement of our testi | Aherdeen magistrates had stretched an Act 
mony, which is indeed gloriously come forth, | against Presbyterian noncomformists, and, 
and shall further to the terror and astonish- | under color of it, had cast twelve of the lead- 
meut of all opposers.” The unchristian atti-|jng Friends into prison. David Barclay 
tude assumed by the Aberdeen ministers is a pleaded the cause of his brethren stoutly be- 
dark picture even in that dark age. One of| fore the commissioners, and both he and his 
them attempted to stir up the judges when on | companions refused to bind themselves not to 
circuit against the Quakers, by preaching @! attend more meetings. Heavy fines were in- 
sermon in which the Iriends were denounced | fjceted upon all the recusante, and they were 
asa “most dangerous and pernicious sect,” | eommitted to prison until the money could be 
until both judges and magistrates were] raised. But even imprisonment could not 
ashamed of his vehemence. Having failed | alter their steadfastness. Andrew Jaffray 
in this quarter, the clergy next petitioned the | dared to preach from their prison window, 
Privy Council at Edinburgh, “to curb and| and was removed in consequence to worse 
rid the land” of the sectaries. quarters. Fortunately, for himself and his 
In Sir Jobn Keith, afterwards Earl of Kin-| friends, Robert Barclay was abroad at the 
tore, the ministers found a zeaious coadjutor. | time of this persecution, and when he heard 
Inverury and Kinmuck, in the vicinity of| the news he at once set to work to compass 
Keith’s residence, had each its little meeting | their liberation. Elizabeth, the Princess Pa- 
of Friends, and the baron not only delivered | latine of the Rhine, the cousin of Charles II., 
some of them to the Aberdeen magistrates for | was Barclay’s kinswoman, and this amiable 
punishment, but exerted his influence to get | lady listened with much interest to the teach- 
a special commission fur the extirpation of| ings of the Young Quaker. Not only that, 
heresy. But before the commission was issued, | but it seems that the Princess was in a special 
the chief object of popular indignation was | manner drawn towards the doctrines of the 
gathered to his fathers. Alexander Jaffray | Friends, for she writes to Barclay in her own 
died at his house of Kingswells in May, 1673, | quaint earnest way :—“ Now that I have some- 
“with blessed and living testimonies to the | times a glimpse of the True Light, I do not 
honor of the Truth before many professors! attend to it as I should; being drawn by the 
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works of my calling which must be done—| that the blasphemous Arians, the firet Chris- 
aod as your swift Eoglish hounds, I often | tian persecutors, had learned to do so, not of 
over-run my scent, being called back when it | God, but of the devil and his angels.” This 
is too late.” King Charles had, upon Bar-| letter seems to have had considerable weight 
clay’s petition, referred the case of the Aber-| with the Archbishop, but the representations 
deen Quakers to the Scotch Privy C.uncil.| of the local clergy and magistrates carried 
Bat though Lauderdale did his best to forward | the day, and Sharpe induced the Council to 
his master’s wishes, the Presbyterian opposi- | remit the Quakers’ petition back again to the 
tion was too fierce, and the prayer of the Ab-| commissioners. The king’s recommendation, 
erdeen petitioners was answered by scorpions | however, led the commissioners to mitigate 
instead of whips; the number of the firmer | their severity. During this troublous period, 
commission being doubled, and strengthened | several remarkable testimonies were put forth. 
by the addition of zealous Covenanters. The| Lillias Skene, whose husband was among the 
new commissioners, failing to shake the con-| prisouers, and who was herself held in great 
stancy of the Friends, confirmed the former | estimation even among the Presbyterians, for 
sentence, and empowered a Captain Melville | her talents aud Christian character, addressed 
to distrain their properties to the amounts of|a warning to the magistrates and townsfolk 
their several fines. Melville called in the aid | of Aberdeen, in which she urged them not to 
of soldiers and stripped the Friends not only | draw upon themselves and their city innocent 
of their fixed fines, but everything else that! blood, for even if they kept their hands free 
he cduld Jay hold of. Oae poor Quaker, | from the blood of an innocent people, who 
Thomas Milne, a shoemaker, who had been | were suffering for conscience’s sake, they 
plundered of his little all, kneeled down pub- | would still have enough to account for. Such 
licly at the market cross, and prayed God to | of Lillias Skene’s letters and writings as have 
forgive his oppressors, for which presumption | been preserved, stamp her as a woman of a 
the Provost again committed him to prison. | masculine cast of character, but with a mind 
Moreover, Robert Barclay coming soon after | thoroughly imbued with love to all classes of 
to the north, was thrown into prison with the | Christians. The Aberdeen Friends were 
other Fricnds, notwithstanding the favor with | eingularly fortunate in their female members, 
which the Court had ‘been disposed to treat| many of whom have their godly lives and 
him. When the Peincess Ilizabeth heard of | Christian graces still embalmed in the tradi- 
the younger Barclay’s confinement, she wrote | tions of the sect. Among other names, that 
to her brother, Prince Rupert, entreating him | of Christian Barclay, the wife of the apolo- 
to make interest with the king on the Bar-| gist, who was the daughter of an equally 
clay’s behalf; and there can be little doubt to | pious mother, Margaret Mollison, mentioned 
those'who -investigate closely the history of |above, and who made a public profession of 
this period,that but for the influence of the | her religion in her sixteenth year, deserves to 
Court, which seems to have shown more con- | be honorably recorded. 
cern for the toleration of the Scotch Quakerai, The persecution, which had lulled for a 
than most people will be disposed to give it | few months in 1677, again broke forth, and 
credit for, the ministers would in all prdba*}eontinued to rage without intermission for 
hility have used the sword as well as bonds) two years and a half. The rigorous treat- 
to check the progress of the detested sect. - | ment to which they were subjected, seems to 
Meanwhile the prisoners in Aberdeen were | have undermined the intellect of some, for 
in a most wretched condition. To prevent | we bear of Andrew Jaffray, son of Alexander, 
them from preaching to the populace, the| a-reasonable enough person at other times, 
windows of the prison wére shut up; they | exposing himself in the streets of Aberdeen 
were frequently denied the use of fire, although | in a state of semi-nudity, as the prophets of 
it was the winter-time ; the roof leaked upon | old were wont to mourn for the sins of their 
them in rainy weather, and sometimes they | people. It is curious, if it were not painful, 
were so closely packed that they had searcely | to watch how eagerly the Friends of those 
room to sit or lie. The Provost and Burnett, | days sought to trace the hand of God in what- 
a bailie, one of their harshest persecutors, | ever calamities befel their persecutors. Forbes, 
threatened, when they complained of this|a Presbyterian minister, was struck down 
harsh usage, “ to pack them like salmon in| dead in his pulpit, while in the act of excom- 
a barrel.” In 1677, after having been in| municating his own daughter, who had turned 
prisow for upwards of a year, the Quakers| Quaker. Another minister was as suddenly 
again petitioned the Council, and Robert | cut off after having imprisoned two Friends * 
Barclay addressed a letter to Archbishop | for preaching in his churchyard. Provost 
Sharpe, in which he cites the testimony of | Petrie, of Aberdeen, who had been a violent 
Athapasiu’, “that it was the devil’s work, | persecutor, was convicted of malversation in 
and not’ God’s, to force men’s consciences, and ! the Convention of Boroughs, and imprisoned 
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in the very place where he had been wont to] ray’s diary and the Ury papers, from which 
confine the Quakers. And there are but a | the above facts are chiefly taken, without feel- 
few instances of the open judgments which | irg that the Quakes were indecd animated 
the Friends fancied they saw wrought upon | with che truest spirit of Christianity. The 
their enemies. But it was just the same with | mere they were persecuted, the more they 
other sects of the day. clung to their tenets; and in the darkest 

It was again from the Court that a respite | time of their tribulation not a word of revil- 
came to the Quakers. Robert Berelay bad | ing or abuse appears to have parsed a Quak- 
crossed over to the Continent, with Fox, | cr’s lips. So long as the Jaffrays and Bar- 
Penn, and other Friends, to visit their breth- | clays directed their mectings, bene of those 
ren in the Low Countries. But before his|extreme demonstrations, so common amcng 
departure, he agein represcnted the cause of | ianatical eects of the day, could te laid to 
the northern sufferers to the Princess Elizabeth | their charge, ard the language which they 
and the Duke of York, afterwards James II. | adopted in epenking of other denominations 
The Duke procured Barclay an orcer from | was charitable in the extreme. ‘Their ebcdi- 
the king, reprimanding the Scotch authorities | ence to the civil power was an cxaniple to 
for their persecution of the Quakers; and the | both Hpizeopaliens and Presbyterians, co far 
relcae of all the other priscners was shortly |as the north of Scotland was concerned. 
attcrwards effected. It is a pleasing thing tc | ‘There were, doubtless, many of their tenets 
observe the toleration which both Charlee} that seem tco narrow jor the liberty of the 
and James extended to the Scotch Quakers: | Gospel, but the writings of Barclay and Jaff- 
and the fact might give some color to the plea | ray are characterized by a warmth ard char- 
put forth by the defenders of the two last] ily which bas only been exceeded in our own 





Stuart kings, that it was for the political, and | days. ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE. 
not the religious part of iheir creed, that = 

they persecuted Dissenters, for the Quakers From ‘The Aincrican Histories! Record. 
alone, of all the sects of the day, were care- FRILNDS’ MELTING-HCUSE AT JERICHO. 


ful to exclude political;-questions trom their The Record is indebted to Weory Oaderdonk, Jr. 
constitution... The Barclay {family possesses a | for the following sketch of the oldest ot the Societies 
memorable tradition of the apologist’s final | of Friends on Long Island: 
interview with James, during that monarch’s The origin of the society of Friends at Jer- 
last few weeks of power. It is thus related icho, (anciently called “Lusum or “The 
by Robert Barclay’s grandson :—‘“ At their | Parms,”) runs into the hidden past, far hack 
parting, he being in a window with the king, | of any extant records. Perhaps Ri. Doud- 
when none other was present, who, looking ney, a minister traveling east from Hemp- 
out, said, ‘The wind was now fair for the stead, in August, 1657, tuok Jericho on his 
Prince of Orange coming over:’ upon which | way to Ovsterbay, whence he embarked for 
my grandfather took occasion to say, ‘1t was} Rhode Island. However that may be, the first 
hard that no expedient could be feund out to | z¢al of the pew converts seems, in the course 
satiety the people ;’ to which the king replied, | of time, to have cooled a little, for “ the 
‘I will do anything becoming a gentleman, Quarterly meeting, 80th of 10th mo., 1676, 
except part with liberty of conscience, which | desired Friends of the Farma to ckserve their 
I shall never do while I live.’ It would have | Week-day meetings with diligence as former- 
been well for James had he always been as} ]y ordered.” - 
tender of his subjects’ consciences as of his| ~ For over a century there was no public 
own. But still it ought to be remembered to meeting-house, but Friends met at private 
his credit that he put a stop to the persccu- | houses, Mary, widow of Thomas and moth- 
tion of the Quakers, until the Revolution es-| er of Ri. Willits, as early as 1678, had opened 
tablished religious freedom upon a more se-| her house for meetings and the entertainment 
cure basis than the good-will of a monarch. | of traveling preachers. We shail confine 
With the termination of their troubles our | ourselves to giving extracts chiefly from the 
interest in the Aberdeen Quakers ceases. The | minutes of the Quarterly and Monthly meet- 
Barclays were in due time gathered to their | i 
fathers, but their decendants are still reckoned 
among the most influential members of the 
Society of Friends. Quakerism never made 
but a limited progress in Scotland. The soil 
was unfavorable to its growth. But the early 
Aberdeen Quakers left behind them a valu- 
able legacy in their example, not merely to 
the Friends, but to all sects of Christians, 
No man can read the accounts given in Jafl- 


ngs. 
1683, 20th of 12th mo. “ Friends having 
eomething in their minds concerning the 
reading of Friends’ papers in meeting, that 
their children may thereby come to under- 
stand the order of Friends in their affairs and 
in their marriages, agreed that they be read 
at the Farms at the 12th month every year. 
1690. 30th of 6th mo. A First-day meet- 
ing was held at Jericho, every five weeks; 


_ 


oo 


but the Week-day meetings were kept alter- 
nately at Westbury and Jericho, Friends of 
both meetings joining in one. 

Mary Willits, “a mother in Israel,” and 
Abigail her daughter-in law, in 1707, report- 
ed their sufferings tor several years previous, 
as follows: 

In.170—,the constable on a demand of 10s. 
for the priest that should be sent from Eng- 
land to Hempstead, by reason she could not 
pay it, took 103 yards linen cloth worth 31s. 
6d. On a like demand he went into the 
chamber of her daughter-in-law, and took 93 
bushels of wheat worth 38s. The next year the 
constable came to their houses in their ab- 
sence, and took for John Thomas, priest, what 
wheat he pleased; they never knew how 
much, Another time on a demand of 21s. 
6d. for building the priest's worship-hous2 at 
Hempstead, the constable went in her yard 
and took 5 wethers worth 50s., and took 
from her daughter-in-law on a demand of 12s. 
two pair of new shoes and two pewter plat- 
ters, worth 25s. Next year, on being denied 
money for the priest, the constable went into 
an inner room, got her keys, searched her chest 
and took money, she knew not what. Anoth- 
er year the collector demanded a tax-rate, 
and while she was telling [counting] the 
money, he pulled out of his pocket anviher 
rate for the priest’s worship-house, and took 
what he pleased for the same. 

1712. 30th of Gth mo. “The state of af. 
fairs at Jericho and places thereaway being 
inquired into, are reported generally well and 
the meeting duly kept up.” 

1713. 17th of 12ih mo. “Died Widow 
Mary Willets, aged near 85, an ancient wor-, 
thy minister in the church of Christ. She 
received the blessed Truth in her early days 
and bore a public testimony in meeting, and 
continued faithful to the end of her days.” 

1713. 27th of 12th mo. “The Monthly 
meeting heretofcre kept at Jericho is to be 
kept for the time to come at Westbury.” 

1757—8. 11th mo. Wa. Reckitt was at 
Jericho on a Firat-day. “The meeting con- 
sisted of several hundreds of people who 
heard the Truth declared, with great atten- 
tion.” 


1757. 2d of 9th mo. “ Died Abigail Wil- 
lits in her 90th year, having seen her grand- 
daughter’s yrand child. She had lived a 
widow upwards of 50 years, in good esteem, 
and with a soher and religious character 
amongst Friends, and died in good unity 
with them, having for some time longed for 
her course to be finished.” 

During the Revolutionary war, Friends 
scrupled to bear arms, and suffered accord- 
ingly. We cite but one out of many: Elias 
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serjeant took from him a pair of shoes worth 
8s. for a fine for his not appearing to stand 
on guard; and 28th of 8th mo., another ser- 
jeant took a pair of silver buckles worth 18s., 
two pair of stockings worth 15s, and two 
handkerchiefs worth 5s., for a fine for his not 
going at the time of an alarm*—3d of 12th 
mo. On a demand of 123., towards paying 
some men hired to repair the Forts near the 
west end of the Island, a lieutenant took 
from him a great coat worth 26s, 1778. 6th 
mo., he was distrained of a pair of stockings 
worth 5s., and a razor-case and two razors 
worth 4s., for refusing to pay towards hiring 
of men to work in the fortifications near 
Brooklyn ferry. 1779. 20th mo., he was dis- 
trained of two bags containing three bushels 
of wheat worth £3.10 for a demand on his 
wife (he being from home) of £3 for his not 
assisting to build a fort at Brooklyn ferry. 

1786. 29th of 3d mo. “It is proposed to 
divide Westbury Preparative meeting and set- 
tle one at Jericho at the house of the two 
widow Seamans, they appearing free thereto.” 

1787. 25th of 7th mo. “It is proposed to 
build a meeting-house at Jericho 42 by 34 
feet and 21 feet posts.” The cost was £363. 
Stoves £23. 17. 9. 

1788. 24th of 9th mo. Friends’ school 
stock is divided. The share of Jericho is 
£101. 4. 10. and half the school-house at 
Westbury. 

TO THOSE WHO HAVE RECEIVED A GIFT IN 
THE MINISTRY. 


“Take heed of many words: what reach- 
eth to the life settles in the life. That which 
cometh from the life and is received from 
God, reacheth to the life and settles others in 
the life.” * * * “If Friends do not live 
in the pure life which they speak of, to an- 
swer the life in those they speak to, the other 
part steps in, an‘ so there comes up an out- 
ward acquaintance, and he [the speaker] lets 
that come over him. Put as every one is 
kept living in the life of God, over all that is 
contrary, they are in their places. Then they 
do not lay hands on any suddenly; which is 
the danger now. For if any one do, he may 
lose his discerning; may lay hands on the 
wrong part, and so let deceit come too near 
him; and the deceit will steal over so that it 
will be a hard thing, for him to get it down.” 
* * * “Tfany one have a moving to any 
place, and have spoken what they were moved 
of the Lord, let them return to their habita- 


*Whaleboatmen from the Main often crossed the 
Sound in the darkness of night and plundered the 
inbabitants of the Island. Hence guards pa'rolled 
the shores, and in case of an alarm, the people were 
warned out to pursue the robbers ere they reached 


Hicks reports, 5th of 4th mo., 1777, that a! their boats 
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tion again, and live in the pure life of God , duce euch depression of spirits. Indeed we 
and in the fear of the Lord; so will ye be| cannot rise above a certain level, cannot lose 
kept in the life, in the solid and seasoned | the equilibrium of temper (1 use this term in 
spirit, and preach as well in life as in words: an accommodated ecrise) without mentai ex- 
none must be light or wild, For the seed of | haustion, and peculiar emotions of sadness 
God is weighty, brings to be solid and leads | and dissatisfaction. 

into the wisdom of God, by which the wisdom | The young mother, and especially she who 
of the creation is known. But if that part be | often assumes maternal relations, has much to 
up which runs into imagipaticus, and that | destroy the natural equanimity, however hope- 
part be standing in which the imaginations | fq] or amiable she may be constitutionally. 
come up, and the pure Spirit be not thorough- | The duties of maternity under any circum- 
ly come to rule aud reign, then that will ruu | stances are evfticiently arduous, often tasking 
out that will glory, boast and vapor, and so | the constitution, physical, mental and moral, 
will such an one spoil that which opened to | to the utmost point of endurance. But in the 





him ; this is for condemnation.” * * 


present state of society in this country, where 


“For when ye have declared the truth to the | Juxury prevails to an alarming extent; where 


people and they have received it, and are 
come into that which ye spake of, the utter- 
ing of many words and long declarations out 
of the life, may beget thein into a form. And 
if any should run on rashly into words again, 
without the savor of life, those that are come 
into the thing that he spake of will judge him, 
whereby he may hurt again that which he 
raised up before. So Friends, ye must all 
come into the thing that is spoken in the 
openings of the heavenly life among you, and 
walk in the love of God, that ye may answer 
the thing spoken to.”— George Fox. 
CHEERFULNESS— FRIENDLY SUGGESTIONS TO 
MOTHERS, 
BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 

The healih of the bedy, not less than the 

fundamental principles of the Christian reli- 


gion, demands a uniform, calm, screne, and | traced to the influence of a similar state of 


hopeful state of mind. So intimate, indeed, 
are the relations of the body and mind, that 
no severe shock can be sustained by the one, 
Without producing by sympathy an effect 
upon the other, coriesponding in some degree 


with the iniensity of the primary injury. | 


Th ay b ‘ptions 

nere may be some apparent exceptions to a 
general rule, yet it is morally impossible for 
a strong, vigorous, bold ard comprehensive 
mind, long to exist in a frail and diseased 
body. It is equally certain that habitual 
peevishness, irritability and fretfulness, will 
ultimately undermine the strongest consti- 
tution, and even in a brief period produce 
disastrous results, seen more readily by those 
accustomed to observe the progress of diseases, 
particularly those of the nervous system. 
It isnot generally known, and yet it is un- 
questionably true, that depressicn of spirits 
and various harassing influences, tend in no 
small degree to accelerate the fearful progress 
of pulmonary consumption, if not produce 
that insiduous, yet fatal disease. And it 
should be remembered that all undue excite- 
ment, particularly the cherishing of angry 
or revengeful feelings, tends directly to pro- 


5 and confusion of business seem inter- 
| 
i 
| 


eS 


the laws of health are so generally disregard- 
ed as if of earthly origin; and where the 


woven in our very nature, these duties be- 
come still more onercus. The multiplied 
duties and cares of “ muchserving ” on the 
one hand, and the peevishness and fretful- 
ness of neglected children on the other, ren- 
der life anything but agreeable. Of all per- 
sens, however, the mother, to whose charge 
immortal beings are to be entrusied, she who 
guidesand moulds the infant mird, she who 
leaves her impress on society indelibly fixed, 
and she who coutrels the destinies of her off: 
spring to a greater extent than any other 
earthly instrumentality ; the mother should 
possess a cheerful frame of mind. On exam- 
| ination it would undoubtedly be found, that 
;much of the irritability of children may be 


mind exhibited by the mother or attendants. 
'It would he safe to say, that much, if not 
| ali, not thus produced, resuits from wrong hab- 
| its ; for children are neturally playful and hap- 
| py as the frisking lamb and frolicsome kitten. 
| Among the agencies which produce the latter 
| 





result, may be classed narcotics in general, 
which lull the nervous system into a quiet 
apathetic state, to be sueceeded by one of 
disquietude; a large class of siimulants (and 
there is less difference than is generally sup- 
posed in the results of the use of aleohol and 
other stimulants) in frequent use, which goad 
the system to action, leaving it, when the im- 
mediat? results subside, debilitated, jaded and 
irritable. These produce their effects both 
directly and indirectly, affecting alike the 
mother and the child, while each reacts, so 
to speak, upon the other. The nursing 
mother often transfers these results to her 
offspring, frequently in an aggravated form, 
while she escapes, for a time at least, almost 
entirely from the consequences of her im- 
prudence, yet the day of reckoning postpo- 
ned temporarily, will eventually come with 
its retributions. 


a 
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The difficulty of maintaining a desirable|other. As surely as in nature the force 


frame of mind in the midst of the various 

duties and perplexities of life,as society is now | 
constituted, is acknowledged, yet itis by _ 
means impossible. 

The cultivation of self control, a strong | 
will, and stronger moral principle, with Di- | 
vine aid, will effect wonders in this particu- 
lar. Evena vague idea of the importance 
which attaches itself to maternity, the re 
sponsibilities resting upon the mother, the 
momentous cousequences that necessarily re- 
sult from early impressions, all demand the 
utmost watchfulness on the part of the mother, 
that she may be kind, yet firm, hopeful and 
cheerful, but resolute when circumstances 
require decisive measures, and, in fine, that 
she should exhibit just that state of feeling 
which she would nurture in her offspring. 


a -—~<er-- 


MORAL LAW. 


The most permanent, the most pervading 
and the grandest fact in all nature is that 
everything is governed by eternal and immu- 
table laws. Nothing can resist the power— 
nothing can alter the precisiot. with which 
effect everywhere follows cause in exact pro- 
portion, and po human arrangement that 
overlooks the constant working of these laws 
can ever hope for the shadow of success, All 
education that is worth the name is but the 
elucidation of these laws, and all self-culture 
is but the effort to put ourselves into harmony 
with them. Nothing more distinctly marks 
the progress of mankind than the fullness 
with which this fact is recognized. Slowly 
and gradually has its truth dawned upon the 
humau mind as regards all physical nature, 
and what was once attributed to chance, or 
to the direct interference of some angry or 
revengeful Diety, asthe storm or the earth- 
quake, is now ascribed to the unfailing pro. 
cess of natural aud beneficent law as its only 
true source, 

Even now, however, we do not all have an 
unshaken faith that this government extends 
equally over ourselves as over external na- 
ture; that the laws which govern man’s 
spiritual nature are as steadfast and unwav- 
ering as those which control his physical 
system ; that what is thoughtlessly called 
fortune or fate, is inevitably bound to motives 
and character, by laws as inflexible as those 
which decide the upheaval of the tides or the 
circling of the planets. We believe firmly 
that according to the quality of the seed and 
the soil, and the assiduous cultivation of the 
plant, will be the beauty of the flower, and 
the richness of the fruit, but we hesitate to 
apply the same rule to the delicate garden 
of the human heart. Yet the law is as pow- 
erful and undeviating in the one case as in the 





must exceed the resistance, if any effect is to 
be produced, so surely in our moral nature, 
must energy exceed obstacle, and moral prin- 
ciple be greater than temptation, if heroism 
or virtue are to flourish, The law of gravi- 
tation, which equally gover :s the minutest 
enow flake and the rushing planets, is no 
more certain in its operation than that by 
which the lightest thought or emotion influ- 
ences character, and the simplest deed in- 
volves eternal results. 

We readily admit the evident absurdity of 
disregarding what we call natural laws, but 
we do not recognize the same element in dis- 
obedience to our moral sense. He who should 
ignore the law of gravitation, who should at- 
tempt to breathe fire or water as if they were 
air, or topass through rocks as if they had 
no power of resistance, would excite a smile 
of derision, or pity for his imbecility. But 
the disregard of the laws which govern our 
moral nature produces no such feeling. He 
who disobeys his conscience, who violates the 
principles of justice, honor and integrity, and 
stifles the promptings of benevolence, may 
incur our serious condemnation, but scarcely 
oar contempt. We say he does wrong, but 
we forget to say heis irrational. Yet surely 
the moral laws are as firm and undeviating 
as any other, and the result of their disobe- 
dience as certain and as detrimental: there- 
fore to disregard them is at least as conclusive 
proof of folly as to disregard the laws which 
govern theelements. When wefully embrace 
this philosophy, when all wrong-doing in- 
cludes the element of absurdity in our eyes, a 
long step will have been taken in the moral 
and intellectual progress of the race. Moral 
imbeciles are far more numerous than those 
mentally weak, and will be so until we learn 
how futile is the contention between inclina- 
tion and duty; between our lower and our 
higher natures; between right and wrong. 
Whenever we choose pleasure and reject 
principle; whenever we yield to inclination 
and sacrifice duty ; whenever we prefer sel- 
fish gratification to large hearted benevo- 
lence, we are ourselves the greatest sufferers. 
He who cheats his neighbor deprives him of 
his rightful possessions, but by the same act 
he defrauds himself of what is incompara- 
bly more valuable, his honor, integrity and 
virtue. He who oppresses the poor and binds 
heavy burdens on the weak, is more cruel to 
himself than those he afllicts,and burdens 
his own conscience with heavier weights. He 
who defames another injures his reputation, 
but in so doing he blunts his own moral 
sense, which is of far more significance. No 
injury ia so great asthe injury of charac- 
ter, and that we do not inflict upon others, 
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but upon ourselves with every wrong | 


doing. 

If this great moral law which pervades 
humanity is inflexible in its punishments for 
disobedience, it is friendly and generous to 
all who put themselves into harmony with it. 
Just as we may gather life and strength and 


‘ual advancement of the race. 
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important to man’s physical well-being, have 
for their ultimate object the moral and spirit- 
It would be in 
vain to inquire how many ages may have 
elupsed before the primeval man had even 
thought of notching the passage of each day 


pleasure from the elements that would des- upon his stick ; but the act, simple as it was, 
troy us if we disregarded their laws, so the 


moral forces within and around us are the | “°° 4? evidence of —— It is not easy 
chief sources of our highest joys and noblest | to estimate how much of progre.s we owe to 
elevations, if we but work with them instead | this ability to divide time into periods, and 
of warring against them. Every worthy im- | thus to note its passage. The stature of the 





pulse cherished, every excellence of character 
cultivated, every denial made of a low desire 
for a higher attainment, every impure motive 
conquered, every noble aspiration breathed, 
every generous deed accomplizhed, will pour 
their richest rewards into the heart, aud 
stamp their best effects upon the character of 
him who thus earnestly strives. No effort 
for a good cause, made from a pure motive, 
can ever fail; though the result we look for 
may disappoint our hopes, the beneficent 
effects upon our own inner nature are as cer- 
tain as that of the rain on the thirsty land 

It is only as we realize that this great 
moral law is eternal, immutable, and yet 
thoroughly friendly and beneficent; it is 
only as we study its operations, and put our- 
selves entirely into harmony with it that we 
can ever hope to attain to what is possible for 
us, either in beauty ef character, power of 
good to others, or a pure and elevated hap- 
piness ; aud only when such lessons are as 
earnestly impressed upon the young aa thoze 
we now give them in scholastic lore or world- 
ly wisdom, can we be said to have begun any 
adequate system of education.—-Public Ledger. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 4, 1872. 

Tue New Year.—* So teach us to num- 
ber our days that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom.” Thus said the Psalmist, per- 
haps under the fresh feeling inspired by the 
recurrence of a birth-day—a New Year,—or 
some one of those pauses in life in which we 
seem to stop and look back over the road we 
have travelled, and which, if rightly im- 
proved, are calculated to make us wiser and 
better. 

So important is this numbering of our 
days by dividing time into periods, that there 
can be little doubt that the succession of day 
and night,—the alternation of the seasons, 
and the regular lunar changes, though highly 














man would not always prevent him from act- 
ing like a child, were he not also reminded 


that his years are those of a man. 


The noting of the New Year,—of a birth- 


day or the anniversary of an important event, 
adds an interest to lite by breaking in on the 


monotonous round of every-day employment, 
in which so much of our time slips away un- 
heeded. It isa question worth considering, 
whether in carryiug out the righteous teati- 
mony which Friends have always borne 
against the observance of “days and times” 
as a part of religion, they may not too much 
have disregarded those with which no super- 
stitution is connected, but which in promoting 
social enjoyment, the reunion of families, the 
giving and receiving of simple gifts,do much 
to promote kind feeling one toward another. 
Let us, however, bear in mind that if amid 
these social enjoyments, and the gratitude 
that arises from a sense of our many blessings, 
we do not turn with a desire to share them, 
toward those less favorably circumstanced, 


the question may well be put to us, “ How’ 


dwelleth the love of God in you?” While 
comprehensive benevolence inquires into the 
causes of destitution and devises means for 
removing them, yet it is something to make 
the poor, and especially their little ones, inno- 
cently happy, if only for a day; and this 
pleasure need not be so transient if the donor 
can afford the gift of some personal or house- 
hold comfort. 


At this retrospective season, few persons, if 
any, can look back over the past year of their 
menta! experience with unmirgled satisfac- 
tion ; and in proportion as the aim has been 
high, will be the humbling sense of having 
failed tu reach it. But this need not, and if 
the mind is healthful it will not discourage, if 
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there has been an earnest and persistent en- 
deavor after the highest good. It isnot alone 
the consciousness of not having attained” 
that will assist us to do better in the year 
that has begun, there must be “ searching of 
heart “to discover in what points we have 
failed, and with Divine help, which is never 
withheld from those who seek it, press for- 
ward toward a higher attainment. 


—-— -+08>—- 


MARRIED, 
WRIGHT—BOWERMAN.— According to the or- 
der of the religious Society of Friends, on the 10th 
of 10th month, 1872, Justus Wright to Elizabeth G. 
Bowerman, both of Yarmouth, Untario, Canada. 


= 0m 


DIED. 
BLACKBURN.—At her residence, Bedford Co., 
Penna, on the 22d of 3d mo., 1872, Mary Ann Black- 
burn, in the 49th year of her age; a member of 
Dunnings Creek Monthly Meeting. 

ROBERTS.—At Hartford, Burlington Co., N. J., 
on the 25th of llth mo., 1872, Stacy B. Roberts, in 
the 53d year of bis age; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting. His sufferings were long and se- 
vere, but with patience he bore them. 

WRIGIIT.—On the 6th of 12th mo., 1872, at his resi- 
dence in Canada, Justus Wright, in the 84th year of 
his age. 

GARDNER.—On the morning of the 15th of 12th 
mo., 1872, Mary Elma, daughter of the late Ephraim 
und Mary Gardner, in the 42d yevr of her age ; a 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

RUSSELL.—Of pneumonia, on the 17th of 12th 
mo,, 1872, near New Market, Irederick Co., Mary- 
land, Rachel, wife of Joshua Russell, in the 77th 
year of her age; an Elder of Pipe Creek Monthly 
and Bush Creek Preparative Meetings. She has left 
to her family and friends a rich legacy in her ex- 
ample of faithful attention to the duties devolving 
upon her, and of unselfish devotioa to the comfort 
and happiness of those around her. 

CAIN.—At Richmond, Ind., on the 19th of 12th 
mo., 1872, Caroline B., wife of Wm. Cain, aged 65 
years ; an Elder of White Water Monthly Meeting, 
Ind. This beloved Friend earnestly endeavored to 
fulfil with fidelity the varied duties of life. It was 
her predominant trait to care for and assist others 
whenever aud wherever there was occasion, regard- 
less of personal sacrifice; and this characteristic 
was manifest throughout her patiently borne though 
extreme sufferings, as long as consciousness re- 
mained,—enabling her to make this appeal : ‘Thou 
knowest, O most merciful Father, that I have eu- 
deavored, under all circumstances, to do the beat | 
knew. Thou also best knowest all my shortcom- 
ings.”” Death was to her a welcome messenger. In 
the family, the social and the religious circle, her 
removal will be an inexpressible loss, softened by 


-s ys oe 
the full faith that her gain is full and everlasting 


joy and peace. 8. 0. P. 


Wuo wants a counsellor with whom he is 
not intimate? And how can you get the 
counsellor’s mind unless you sit down with 
him by the hour, and question him, and lead 
out his manifold instructions ? 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, NO. 8. 


BY A. C. M. 
(Continued from page 702.) 

My last letter was dated at Paris. On our 
way there we stopped at Rouen, apparently 
one of the oldest cities in France. It has a 
population of 103,523. There are many 
buildings bearing marks of great antiquity ; 
the Palace de Justice is one of them. There 
was no date or record of its age that we could 
refer to, and all that our guide could tell us 
was, “that it was very old,” which we did not 
doubt, but considered that rather indefinite. 
We visited the Cathedral, and found it a re- 
markable edifice in many respects; the col~ 
umns within are of immense proportions, both 
in circumference and height ; there ‘s a grand- 
eur connected with it not often seen in mod- 
ern buildings, and, as to age, it must date 
very far back in the past. We ascended to 
the topmost point attainable, and found the 
storms and tempests of many centuries had 
made a deep impress, not only upon the build- 
ing itself, but also upon the ornaments and 
statuary which adorned it. It is said to have 
been founded ir, 260 of the Christian era. We 
also saw many other buildings of less note 
bearing marks of great antiquity. Such are 
to be seen by the traveler at every turn. 
Many of the streets, however, have been 
modernized and straightened, and many new 
buildings of stately proportions added. There 
is a large amount of manufacturing done 
here,—cotton-spinning, wide silks, velvets, 
hardware, and earthenware, &c., being the 
principal ; the weavers’ department alone em- 
ploying 15,000 persons. 

We sought out and visited Joan of Arc’s 
statue. The countenance has an earnest ex- 
pression, and yet marked with confidence 
and trust,—not unlike the painting which I 
saw of her in Paris. The inhabitants of 
Rouen cannot claim much eredit for having 
this statue: it is sadly neglected, being so 
surrounded with mud and water that it is dif- 
ficult to approach it. 

From this place we proceeded by railway 
to Dieppe. Arriving there, we took a cab 
and proceeded to the steamer which was to 
take us across the English Channel. It was 
raining fast when we arrived at the pier, and 
were hurrying on board, when we were 
stopped by a French officer in uniform, mak- 
ing objections or demands which we could not 
understand. Some of us in the rear urged 
our companions forward to go on board the 
boat, out of the rain, and come to an under- 
standing there, which was attempted, but he 
seized the luggage of one of the foremost and 
stopped him, and, while that was being done, 
the rest of us passed on board; and then en- 
quired of our cabman what it meant. He 
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stated that the officer asked for two pence 
each on every parcel of luggage leaving 
France. We sent him word that, if he would 
come on board, we would pay him; but he | 
did not make his appearance, and we had 
some doubt as to its being his duty to collect 
it. Ile got it of our companion on the gang- 
plank, which led to a little gocd-natured 
merriment (at his expense) on the part of 
those who escaped; and Dr. H , of New 
York, who had been a pleasant cempanion in 
many of our travels, proposed that, as our 
friend had been made the “scapegoat,” that 
we should contribute our share, which, how- 
ever, he declined. 


During the night our steamer got under 
way, and we crossed the channel to New 
Haven, a passage generally dreaded by tou- 
rists subject to sea-sickness, but as smooth now 
as our own Hudson River. 

We arrived at New Haven about 9 o’clock, 
A. M., and from there took the railway for 
London; and having spent nearly a month 
here before, it seemed quite home-like. We 
are now to finish our sight-seeing here, and 
then in a few days proceed northward to 
Scotland and Ireland. 

There are many things in this great city to 
claim the attention of the tourist, and the | 
little “ boot-black” is one of them. While | 
here I have often felt much pity for these lit- 
tle destitute creatures. They areto be met 
with by the hundreds spread over this great 
city. I have at different times questioned 
them as to their success in business and man- 
ner of life. My first question was—‘ Any 
parents living’ Ans., “ Mother’s livin’, fath- | 
er’s dead.” How much can be earned by 
blacking boots? “O, sometimes I earns two | 
shillings a day (about 50 cents American) 
and sometimes a little mor’n that, and some- 
times J don’t earn nothin’.” When does that 
happen? “ Why, when it rains.” Well, what 
will it average per day ?—(that word average 
has to be modified before I get an answer)— | 
“Take the whole amount at the end of the 
week and divide it into six parts, how much | 
would there be for each day?” He still 
hesitates. “ Would there be two shillings 
foreach day?” “Yes, think there would.” 
“ What becomes of the money thus earned ?” 
“Why you sees there’s a man what sets 
me and other boys up.” Who is he?! 
“ He keeps a grocery. Well, he gives us each 

















a foot-stand and a box of blacking, and a 
pair of brushes; in the mornin’ he gives us 
our breakfast, and then we goes off into the 
street and earns what we can. We gets our 
dinner in the street for six pence; at night 
we goes back, and he gives us our suppers; 
he takes our money and pays himself out of 


it,—six pence for our breakfasts, and six pence! Boleyn was imprisoned. 
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for our suppers, and then he divides what is 
left, taking half for himself, and the other 
half he puts in our boxes, which he keeps; 
and then Saturday night mother comes and 
takes the money out of the box.” One more 
question: “ When the boys do not happen to 
earn anything during the day, how does the 
man get his pay for the meals furnished?” 


“ He takes it out of the boxes,” was the re- ° 


ply. I learned by inquiry that the system 
above described prevails to a great extent, 
and appears to have but one redeeming fea- 
ture in it, which is, that if there is any money 
in the box at the end of the week, the parent 
draws it; but the man that sets these boys up 
in business, does not expend over seventy-five 
cents American money for the entire outfit, 
and buta trifling addition thereafter, as black- 
ing is very cheap in London, and a box will 
last them many days. It looks as though the 
whole thing is managed by collusion on the 
part of a beer-selling grocer and a beer- 
drinking parent, for the ragged condition of 
the boys indicates utter neglect on the part of 
the parents. They can probably get through 
the warm part of the year without much suf- 
fering, but in cold stormy weather they must 
necessarily sufler. 

I have visited the old Tower of London. 
In the dark ages of English history, the cru- 
elties enacted there and the sufferiugs of the 
prisoners within its walls, caused the very 
name to become cdious; but happily for the 
welfare of our race, the dark ages alluded to 
have passed, or are passing away, and a better 
condition is known. Those who have been fami- 
liar with the history of the Tower, and the cru- 
elties perpetrated within its walls, and who 
visit it now, will not claim that the human 
race is not advancing to a higher position. 

The Tower is a group of structures made 
up of towers, barracks, armories, warehouses 
and prison-iike edifices, on the north bank of 
the Thames, founded by William the Con- 
queror, and added to largely by succeeding 
monarchs, Originally surrounded by a moat 
or ditch, the water was let in directly from 
the Thames; this being the case, a prisoner 


escaping from within the walls of the prison, 


was sure to drown. Within the outer walls 
there are twelve acres of land. The cells 


'heneath the Tower, where some of the dark- 


est deeds were done, and where prisoners suf- 
fered most, are in a neglected and ruinous 
condition, and are rarely shown to visitors. 
The several towers within the walls are desig- 
nated by different names. I was shown the 
“ Brick Tower,” where Lady June Grey was 
confined ; the “ Bowyer Tower,” where’ the 
Duke of Clarence was confined and ended his 
days; “Beauchamp Tower,” where Anne 
In many portions of 
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the buildings are collections of suits of mail, | ter to the author of that work by the late Hon. 
cannon and trophies of war, many of which | George G. Leiper, who was the oldest son of 
are designated as having descended from per- | Thomas Leiper, the builder of the road, and 
sons of historical fame. Queen Elizabeth’s| who well remembered its construction. 

Armory is in the White Tower, the walls of| “The first railroad in the United States 
which are thirteen feet thick, and still retain | was built in Ridley township in 1806, by the 
traces of inscriptions by state prisoners, some | late Thomas Leiper, for the transportation of 
of them ofa very touching character, re-| stone from his quarries on Crum Creek to his 
minding the visitor forcibly of the hopes and | landing on Ridley Creek, a distance of about 
fears alternating in the minds of the unhappy | ove mile. The ascents were graded incline 
victims during their protracted imprisonment. 
I was shown and entered the cell where Sir 
Walter Raleigh was confined many years. jt 
is small, dark and dismal, and it seems in- 
credible that a human being cculd have 
lived so long in such a place. Instruments 
of torture are preserved and pointed out to 
visitors, and are very numerous, but of a| per quarries down Crum Creek to the land- 
character too painful to enumerate here. ing, and was built by the Hon. George G. 


= the superstructure was made of 
The “ Jewel House” is a room containing Leiper, the eldest son of Thomas Leiper, in 


white oak with cross ties and string pieces. 
The cars or trucks were very similar to those 
now in use, the wheels being made of cast 
iron with flanges. The line of road can still 
be seen. This railroad was superseded by 
the Leiper canal, which passed from the up- 


a costly collection of State Jewels, and| 1828, and continued to be used till 1852, 
among them are many objects of interest to| when it, in turn, was superseded by the pres- 
the visitor: There is St. Edward’s Crown used | ent railroad.” 
at all the coronations, from Charles the Sec-| The following is appended to the foregoing 
ond to William the Feurth, also the new | account of the“ first railroad ” as a foot note. 
State Crown made for the coronation of| “ Previous to engaging in the railroad en- 
Queen Victoria, and valued at more than|terprise, Mr. Thomas Leiper employed a 
£100,000, and many other objects of less im- | millwright from Scotland, named Somerville, 
portance ; alsothe wonderful diamond called | to lay a track sixty yards in length at a grade 
Koh-i-ncor, or “ Mountain of Light,’ once | of one inch and a-half to the yard, he having 
belonging to Runjeet Singh, chief of Lahone, | scen a similar one in Scotland and England. 
but now to Queen Victoria. There are} The experimental track was constructed 
many other things which attract the attention | ona vacant lot in the Northern Liberties of 
of tourists, not necessary to allude to in detail. | Philadelphia, and when the day of trial 
(To be continued.) came, a large concourse of people assembled 
to witness the experiment. After having load- 
ed the car with all the weights that could be 
procured from the neighboring hay-scales, wa- 
The September No. of the “ Record ” con- | gers were offered to any amount that the 
tains an erticle op this eubject in which the | horse could not move it to the Summit: but 
writer has feiled to notice the earliest con-| when the word was given, the horse moved 
structed railroad in cur country, and also to | off with ease amid the plaudits of the assem- 
give any accounts cf another road which was | bied multitude.” 
among the most interesting of those con-| [¢ is well known that the Mauch Chunk 


structed at an early day, : road was built in 1827. At the commence- 
The earliest railroad constructed in the} ment of that year the timber used in its con- 


United States, was undoubtedly that built by | struction was still in the forest, and yet it 
Thomas Leiper, in 1806* at his quarries iu| was, complete and in use within a few months. 
Delaware County, Penna., while the most! The timbers were mostly laid on a graded 
noted among our early railroads was that turnpike, which accounts for the rapid execu- 
near Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, construct: | tion of the work. It extended with a contin- 
ed in 1827, tor the transportation of coal from | yous descent of one huadred feet tothe mile, 
the Summit mines to the Lebigh river. The| from the Summit mines of Mauch Chunk 
writer of thearticle referred to has left un-| mountain to the Lehigh river, and the loaded 
noticed both of these early efforts in rail-| cars passed down by gravity—each train tak- 
roading. ing down a sufficient number of mules to haul 

The following account of the first men-| back the empty cars. It is said this arrange- 
tioned road is taken from the “ Histcry of| ment was made at the suggestion of the late 
Delaware County, Pevnsylvania,” p. 389,| Josiah White, whose name is so creditably asso- 
and the facts contained in it were given ina let: | ciated with the Lehigh navigution. The writer 

* There is good anthority for stating that this made a trip on this railroad in 1829, when for 
road was not constructed until the year 1810—[C.]! the time it was doing an immense amount 


: ecgoiiilieste 
From American Historical Record. 

THE FIRST RAILROADS AND LOCOMOTIVES 
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of work, The rails were of equared timber 
plated with iron, after the manner of most of 
our early railroads. To many visitors the 
most amusing feature of a trip on the road 
was the grotesque, unconcerned complacency 


with which the mules enjoyed their down- 
hill ride, which was unifurmly accompanied 
with a good feed. 8. 


a 
LIGHT AND SHADE, 


Light! emblem of all good and joy! 
Shade! emblem of all ill! 
And yet in this strange mingled life, 
We need the shadow still. 
A lamp with softly shaded light 
Te soothe «nd spare the tender sight, 
Will only throw 
A brighter glow 
Upon our boc ks ard work below. 


We could not bear unchanging day, 
However fair its light ; 
E’re long the wearied eye would bail, 
As boon untold, the evening pale, 
The solace of the night; 
Aud who would prize our summer glow 
If winter gloom we did nct know? 
Or nightly praise 
The glad spring rays 
Who never saw our rainy days ? 


How grateful in Arabian plain 
Of white and sparkling sand, 
The shadow of a mighty rock 
Across the weary land. 
And where the tropic glories rise, 
Responsive to the fiery skies, 
We could not dare 
To meet the glare, 
Or blindness were our bitter share. 


Where is the soul so meek and pure, 
Wbo through his earthly days 
Life’s fullest su: shine could endure, 
In clear and cloudless blaze? 
The sympathetic eye would dim, 
And others pine unmarked by him, 
Were no chill shade 
Around him laid, 
And light of joy could never fade. 


He, who the light-commanding word 
First spake, and formed the eye, 
Knows what that wondrous eye can bear, 
And tempers with providing care, 
By cloud and night, all burtful glare, 
By shadows ever nigh. 
So in all wise and loving ways 
He blends the shadows cf our days 
To win our sight 
From scenes of night 
To seek the “ True and only Light.” 


We need some shadow o’er our bliss 
Lest we forget the Giver: 
So often in our deepest joy 
There comes a solemn qniver; 
We could not tell from whence it came, 
The subtle cause we cannot name ; 
Its twilight fall 
May well recall 
Calm thoughts of Him who gives us all. 


There are who all undazzled tread 
Awhile the sunniest plain; 
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But they have sought the blessed shade, 
By one great Rock of Ages made, 
A sure, safe rest to guin. 
Unshaded light of earth soon blinds 
To light of heaven sincerest minds: 
OU envy not 
A cloudless lot ! 
We ask indeed, we know not wbst. 


So is it here, so isa it now! 
Not always will it be! 
There is a land thet needs no shade, 
A morn will rise which cannot fade, 
And we, like flame-robed angels made, 
That glory soon may see, 
No cloud upon its radiant joy 
No shadow o’er its bright employ, 
No sleep, no night, 
But perfect sight, 
The Lord our Everiasting Light. 
Frances Riptey Havengar. 
anid cecal 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


There are strong reasons for believing that 
from 1683 to 1734 the “ Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania” frequenily held its sessions in 


| Friends Meeting House. 


Makin, in his poem, mentions fowr Meeting 
Houses, and J’roud, in bis history, alludes to 
five. In which one did the “ Assembly” 
meet? Can any antiquarian reader answer 
this question, or inform where any or all of 
the Houses stood, and give facts concerning 
their history, as aleo who is the custodian of 
their Records? INQUIRER. 

12th mo. 18th, 1872. 


_ er 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 3. 


Causes of Declension (Continued). 





In particularizing the causes of declension 
stated in general terms in the last communi- 
cation, several of them may be considered to- 
gether ; and this is the case as to the first and 
second propositions. 

It will be observed that these propositions 
merely present in Giflerent aspects, as it was 
intended they should do, the same general 
idea ; and it may be expressed in still otber 
forms. Friends have become so tenaciously 
wedded to their peculiar ways and to the ex- 
isting routine of forms and exercises, as to be 
almost incapable of exercising independent 
thought, as to whether advantage might not 
be derived from some changes. Friends, as 
a religious body, have mingled so little with 
the outside world that they have been pecu- 
liarly exposed to this danger; and for the 
same reason are in great measure disqualified 
to form a correct judgment as to their own 
condition. So imperceptible has been the 
degeneracy into formalism that few realize it. 
Our ancestors, for the more thorough organi- 

zation and effective working of the Society, 
established certain forms, such as the holding. 
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of meetings at stated times for worship and 
discipline, and the reading and answering in 
the latter class of meetings, at stated times 
certain Queries. And in addition to their 
zealous and effective labors for the advance- 
ment of truth, they maintained for their own 
observance certain usages of a peculiar and 
outward nature as to dress, language, deport- 
ment, «ec. 

Friends everywhere have, by impercepti- 
ble degrees, come too much to regard their 
whole religious duty as consisting in going 
through and keeping up the outward forms 
and usaves, thus established by their ances- 
tors. There is no longer manifested that ag- 
gressive spirit for the diffusion of light and 
truth, which animated our forefathers, but 
we secm content with going through the ex- 
isting forms, without troubling ourselves to 
think whether from change of circumstan- 
ces, the interests of the Socicty do not require 
some modification of these forms. We know 
that even the /oug continuance of any particu- 
lar usage tends to render it formal and life- 
lese, and may thus furnish sufficient reason 
fura change. The reading and answering of 
the Queries, to which we may refer for illus- 
tration, has become very much of this char 
acter. These Queries, varying but little, it 
is believed, in most branches of the Society, 
have all or some of them been read, with 
answers, several times a year ip the Prepara- 
tive, Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meet- 
ings, for several generations, the answers usu- 
ally varying so little, that they might almost 
be kept printed with blanks for a few vary- 
ing expressions. Whoever will reflect upon 
it must be convinced that euch a routine of 
exercises is eminently calculated to beget life- 
lessness, and to obstruct that religious growth 
which a more varied course of exercises might 
develope. 

There has been a etendy advance in intel- 
ligence, and much change in the moral and 
religious tone of general society, from one 
generation to another, and it is easy to see 
that Friends, claiming as they always have, 
the position of pioneers in the advancement 
of true and rational religion, must soon lose 
their place if they suffer themselves to be- 
come tied to any fixed or traditional forms. 
It is essential to the fulfillment of their high 
mission, that the Light which they profess to 
follow, shall be untrammelled by any such 
impediments. 

The difficulty before alluded to, of Friends 
forming a correct judgment as to their true 
condition on account of their isolated posi- 
tion, renders important what others have 
said of them, and it is proposed to quote from 
the Essays heretofore mentioned, some pas- 
sages bearing upon the points now under con- 
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sideration, showing that the writer is not alone 
in the views before expressed. * * * Sam- 
uel Fothergill, one of these writers, quoted 
in a former article, speaking of the influence 
of the deeply-seated and rapidly-spreading 
lethargy which had invaded the borders of 
Friends iu England,eays: “ Many seek else- 
where in systems—embodying far less of spirit- 
val life, for light and warmth ; while those who 
are spiritual in spite of the surrounding dead- 
ness, are too much wedded to their fatal pre- 
judices to admit of their suspecting anything 
wrong in the system, inducing them to at- 
tribute all the evil to want of individual faith- 
fulness, or some equally vague and intangi- 
ble cause. This presumption, that their views 
of Christian faith and practice are perfect, 
end that all the defects and deficiencies so 
generally admitted and Jamented, are to be 
attributed, not to any defect in the system, 
but to want of faithfulness on the part of the 
members in carrying them out, arrogant as 
it appears to all except themeelves, is emi- 
nently calculated to divert their attention 
from the true cause of the evil.” 

Again, he says: “It is Quakerism, and 
nothing but Quakerism, that the Friends are 
content to propsgate. Not the Quakerism of 
George Fox, but a quaint and stiff formalism, 
with external badges that conceal and dis- 
guise the truth, and fearfully limit the power 
of its profeseors to influence the world around 
them. Itis as if the Bible Society, instead of 
being anxious <olely to disseminate the words 
of life in any kiud of binding and type as 
should be best adapted to the want of the 
purchaser, should say No! here is our edition, 
and if you will not have it you shall have 
none. The Friends have offered the pearl of 
great price, it is true; but then it bas been so 
wrapped round with the napkin of non-essen- 
tial peculiarities of dress, address, and modes 
of worship, that the glimpse which the world 
has had of the pear] has served rather to ex- 
cite a hopeless admiration of something rich 
and rare but inaccessible to the generality, 
than a hopeful desire of obtaining a ehare of 
the treasure. Oras if they should persist in 
offering a coin which is not current ; the 
metal is good, but then it is coined into such 
quaint and fantastic and withal, such incon- 
venient shapes, that the world refuses it; not 
only because of its inconvenience, but because 
of the increased difficulty thus presented to 
the testing of its genuineness. They are, 
however, so pre-eminently attached to this 
peculiar coinage of their own, that rather 
than melt it down and coin it afresh, or rub 
off any of its angles, they persist in either 
passing it as it is, or keeping it to themselves. 
A double loss is thus sustained by themselves 
and by the world : the withdrawal of all this 
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precious metal from general circulation is| the measuresand changes from time to time 
painfully ‘elt, and will help to account for | necessary to keep the Society in a healthful 
many of the most alarming social symptoms | cordition. 2.  & 
of the present day ; while on themselves the 
effect is no less disastrous, As in all the af- 
fairs of life there can be no standing still, 
vigorous progression and increase, or decay} One can hardly believe as he walks down 
and diminution being the only alternatives; | some of our busy, narrow streets on a rainy 
so it is with the Friends: they have ceased to | day, dodging one umbrella to hit a second, 
progress, they are rapidly declining, and the | and come plump up against a third, that this 
time appears to be approaching when if they | article that is in every one’s hand was not 
do not return to their first works, the great | brought into general use until about the mid- 
Master will come and say, “ Take from bim | dle of the eighteenth century. Yet the um- 
the talent, and give it to him that hath ten | breila as a shade from the sun is of great an- 
talents.” tiquity--wmbra, shade, indicates the earliest 
William Logan Fisher, another of these es- | of its twofold uses. We see it in the sculpiures 
sayists, anda Philadelphian, now deceased, | and paintings of KMgypt, and the recent dis- 
speaking of the class of active members who | coveries at Nineveh show that the umbrella 
are accustomed to control the affairs of the| was generally carried over the king in time 
Soriety, says: ‘‘ Yet such men are natur-| of peace and even in war. In shape it re- 
ally conservative; living in an atmosphere | sembled very closely those now in common 
created in part by their own excellence, they | use, but is always seen open in the sculptures. 
are not the men for a reformation even where! The use of the umbrella was at first confined 
the necessity for it exists. Hence it is that | to royal personages, and was as symbolical of 
laws remain in force which are adverse to| authority as the sceptre itself. It figures 
the wants and feelings of theage, and the| among the insigna of royalty, on Persepolian 
Society becomes petrified in its errors. One| marbles and Assyrian bas-reliefs. From its 
of the natural consequences of the rule of} limited use in Asia and Africa, it eeems to 
this oligarchy is, that being thus satisfied | have passed both as a distinction and a lux- 
with things as they are, and controling, to a | 
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Frem the Christian Weekly. 
OF UMBRELLAS. 


considerable extent, the affairs of the Society, 
they become a barrier to progress, and Friends 
who should be of all others least traditionary 
are perhaps the most so.” 

This properly brings us to the closing part 
of the second propesition, which relates to 
the cause of the excessive conservatism which 
prevails throughout the Society. This is 
found as stated, in the undue preponderance 


of elderly persons in all the disciplinary | 


meetings. It is not meant to assert that all 
old people tend to conservatism, for there are 


many exceptions, nor is it necessary to the | 


argument to assume even that any are too 
much so. What is meant is that as a rule 
persons become more and more attached to 
the ways and forms and usages they are ac 
customed to as they grow older. The fact is 
indisputable, nor is there any reason for ques- 
tioning it, itis proper and right and wisely 
ordained to be so. In general society, how- 
ever, young and old mingle promiscuous 
ly, and the commingled influence of the 
two classes results in healthful sentiments. 
The meetings for Discipline, which regulate 
and control all Society affairs, are to be re- 
garded as the most important, and toa phil- 
osophic mind it cannot be surprising, that, 
made up as they are asto active member- 
ship, of persons nine-tenths of whom it is 
probably safe to say are above forty years of 
age, theyyshould fail to perceive and adopt 





ury into Greece and Rome. The priests of 
the early Christian churches said mass under 
it, and cardinals taking their titles from Bas- 
iliean churches always received an umbrella 
with the red hat. A golden umbrella figures 
in the paraphernalia of high church digni- 
taries to this day; and in sone places the 
host is never carried through the streets with- 
out a decorated umbrella to bear it company. 

Montaigne says the use of the umbrella as 
a protection against the parching heat of the 
sun was common in Tialy in his time, but he 
| thought the encumbrance more than counter- 
balanced the comfort afforded, pronouncing 
the umbrella to be a greater burden to a man’s 
arm than relief to his head. And we capnot 
marvel at his judgment, when we read the de- 
scription given by Coryate, of umbrellas he 
saw in Italy, as being made of leather, in the 
form of a little canopy, hoeped inside with 
divers little wooden hoops, extending the um- 
| brella in a pretty large comoass, and having 
|a long handle. They were especially used by 
horsemer, who carried them in their hands 
when they rode, fastening the end of the han- 
dle upon one of their thighs. It is probable 
ihat a similar contrivance existed at the same 
period in Spain and Portugal, whence it was 
brought to the New World. 

Defoe, it will be remembered, makes Rob- 
inson Crusoe describe that he had seen um- 
brellas employed in the Brazils, and that he 
had constructed his own umbrella in imita- 
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tion of them : “ I covered it with skins,’ he 
adds, ‘‘the hair outwards, so it cast off the 
rain and kept off the sun.” 

The umbrella was used in England as a 
luxurious sunshade early in the seventeenth 
century. It was composed exteriorly of feath- 
ers, in imitation of the plumage of water- 
birds ; afterwards oiled silk was the ordinary 
material. In the reign of Queen Anne the 
umbrella appears to have been in common 
use in London, as a screen from rain, but only 
for the weaker sex, and the eighteenth cen- 
tury was half elapsed before it had even be- 
gun to be used in England by both sexes as 
we now see it. 

In 1752, Lieutenant-Colonel, afterwards 
General Wolfe, writing from Paris, says :— 
‘* The people here use umbrellas in hot weath- 
er to defend them from the sun, and some- 
thing of the same kind to save them from the 
snow and rain. I wonder a practice so use- 
ful is not introduced in England.” Just about 
that time a gentleman did venture to walk 
the streets of London with an umbrella over 
his head. It was the noted and courageous 
Jonas Hanway, newly returned from Persia, 
and in delicate health, the latter condition 
serving as an excuse for using such a con- 
venience by the considerate part of the pub- 
lic; but he was hailed by the mob as a 
“mincing Frenchman.” As late as 1770, one 
John Macdonald found, on appearing with a 
fine silk umbrella which he had brought with 
him from Spain, that he was saluted with the 
ery, “Frenchman, why don’t you get a 
coach ?” 
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walk to church under an umbrella, and sent 
a deputation next day to reprove him for fly- 
ing in the face of Providence, who evidently 
intended man should get wet when it rained. 

“ Take that thing away,” said Lord Corn- 
wallis to the servant about to hold the house 
umbrella over him; “I am not sugar or salt 
to melt in a shower.” It was thought effemi- 
nate indeed to shirk a wetting. Kmperor 
Joseph the Second exclaimed, when an officer 
offered to hold an umbrella over his unpro- 
tected head, “I heed not a shower; it hurts 
nothing of a man but his clothes.” 

Umbrellas, when not on active service, 
used to be carried upside up, not upside 
down, as we earry them now, the finger being 
passed through a ring fixed to the top of a 
stick. 

Umbrellas share with books the peculiarity 
that they may be stolen with impunity, so 
long as the thief assumes the guise of a bor- 
rower. Why this should be is an insolvable 
mystery. 

There are some signs that the world is 
growing better. We saw lately, with our 
own eyes, an advertisement offering to restore 
an umbrella left somewhere by the forgetful 
owner; and a clergyman publicly declared 
his convictioa that society was improving in 
morality, because he knew of three several 
instances of borrowed umbrellas finding their 
way back to the owners. But then, on the 
other hand, we have the testimony of another 
clergyman that he had only married one cou- 
ple in the course of a year; that they did 
not pay him his fee, but stayed to dine with 


Much of the clamor which was raised | him, as it was raining hard; and finally bor- 


against the general use of the umbrella origi- 
nated with the hackney coachmen, who of 
course regarded rainy weather as a thing es- 
pecially designed for their advantage, and 
from which the public were entitled to no 
other protection than what their vehicles 
could afford. 


In all the towns of the empire a memory 
is preserved of the courageous citizen who 
first carried an umbrella. In Edinburgh 
it was a popular physician named Spens. 
In Dr. Cleland’s  staristical account of 
Glasgow, it is related that about the yeer 
1771 the late Mr. Jobn Jameson, surgeon, 
brought with him an umbrella on kis return 
from Paris, which was the first seen in the 
city, and attracted universal attention. Forty 
years ago a lady in Taunton could remember 
when but two umbrellas existed there: one, 
the property of the clergyman, being hung 
up in the church every Sunday morning, to be 
admired by the incoming congregation. They 
did not take such a serious view of the inno- 
vation as the worthy folks of New Haven, 
who were scandalized at beholding a deacon 


rowed his umbrella when they departed— 
since when he has not seen or heard anything 
of them! 

At some future day we hope to be able to 
tell our readers how to keep an umbrella; till 
then we can only advise them to keep them 
in their hand, if they would always be found 
“ready for a rainy day.” 

wicinsst labialis 
QUESTIONS OF CHILDREN, 

Children often break upon their parents 
with very tough questions, and questions that 
wear a considerable looking towards infidelity. 
It requires, in fact, but a simple child to ask 
questions that no philosopher can answer. 
Parents are not to be hurried or flurried in 
such cases, and make up extempore answers 
that are only meant to confuse the child, and 
consciously have no real verity. It is equally 
bad if the child is scolded for his freedom ; 
for what respect can he have fur the truth 
when he may not so much as question where 
itis? Still worse, if the child’s question is 
taken for an evidence of his superlative smart- 
ness, and repeated with evident pride in his 
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hearing. In all such cases a quiet answer 
should be given to the child’s question, where 
it can easily be done, and where it cannot, 
some delay should be taken, whercin it will 
be confessed that not even his parents know 
everything. Or, sometimes, if the question is 
one that plainly cannot be answered by any- 
body, occasion should be taken to show the 
child how little we know, and how many 
things God knows which are too deep for us 
—how reverently, therefore, we are to submit 
our mind to His, and Jet him teach us when 
He will what is true. It is a very great thing 
for a child to have had the busy infidel lurk- 
ing in his questions, early instructed in regard 
to the necessary limits of knowledge, and ac- 
customed to a simple faith in God’s require- 
ment, where his knowledge fails —Dr. Bucsh- 
nell, 

For what are these child-angels made, that 
are sent down to this world to bring so much 
love and rapture, and go from us in such bit- 
terness and mourning? If we believe in Al- 
mighty Love we must believe that they have 
a merciful and tender mission to our wayward 
souls. The love wherewith we love them is 
something the most utterly pure and unword- 
ly of which human experience is capable, and 
we must hope that every one who goes from 
us to the world of light, goes holding an in- 
visible chain of love by which to draw us 
there.—H. B. Stowe. 

—— ete 

Pato says, God has so framed his law 
that it is for the advantage of every one to 
observe them. 


- <9 — _ 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


“The Association cf Friends for the Promotion of 
¥irst day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting,” will hold its next Quarterly Ses- 
sion at Race Street Mecting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Seventh-day morning, lst mo. 18th, 1873, at ten 
o'clock. Reports from the different schools, &c , are 
requested, and that each should appoint delegates to 
atiend. I[ssays will be acceptable, which, with re- 
ports, should be sent to the Clerk by the 15th, di- 
rected to 717 Willow Street, Philadelphia. 

Jos M. Trumas, i Clerks. 
Euma WorRELL, 

Tue Executive Committee will meet at same plece 
on Sixth-day evening, the 17th, at 7} o'clock, and 
84 o’clock on the morning of the 18ch ; a full at- 
tendance desired, as important business will come 
up. Anna P. Wottastox, Clerk. 

sae atalino 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


lst mo. 5, Frankford, 3 P. M. 
és “ Plymouth, Pa., 3 P. M. 
. “ Evesham, N. J., 3 P. M. 
accaceeeaillsteancs 
ITEMS. 

EFFECT OF SNOW ON THE TEMPERATURB OF THE 
Sou. Brneatu It.—C. G. Prindle, of Chittenden 
County, Vermont, has made an experiment designed 
to ascertain how far soil ‘s protected from cold by 





snow. For four successive winter days, there being 
four inches of snow on a level, he found the aver- 
age temperature immediately above the snow 14 
degs. below zero; immediately beneath, 10 degs. 
above zero; unier adrift two feet deep, 27 above 
zero.— Agricultural Rcport. 


PoruLar as well as scientific interest will be ex- 
cited by the announcement that one of the rings of 
Saturn, with which the youngest etudent of astron- 
omy is familiar, has disappeared. The missing ring 
is the inner one of the three hitherto observed ; and 
the astronomer Struve has been watching for years 
its approach to the body of the planet upon which 
it has now closed like a belt of semi-transparert 
vapor, i's centrifugal force being entirely over- 
come.— Ex. Paper. 


Ir is not generally known that the flower of the 
coffee. plant is as fragrant in its way as the roasted 
berry. In Arabia, where the plant growa to the 
height of forty feet, the period of blossoming cre- 
ates a kind of paradise. The flowers are white, 
shaped like the jasmine, and cover the bush, burst- 
irg out between every leaf and stem. The perfume 
fills the air, and the honey in the blossom attracts 
swarms of butterflies and flocks of birds. There 
are often three series of blossoms in a season, 80 
that one may see bud, and blossom, and fruit. 


Biastixe by electricity is now succes fully carried 
on in Germany end Belgium. It gives, it is said, 
good practical results, and the principal advantages 
found are that it effects simultaneous explosions, and 
sup resses the danger of misfires. la sinking a 
shaft, the electric match is formed of two iron wires 
placed in a groove in a thin board, the length of 
which is a little in excess of that of the bore of the 
mine. These wires are joined at one extremity of the 
board in a capsule of tin, containing a fulminating 
charge, and which is placed towards the middle of 
the powder-charge; the spark passes between the 
extremity of the wires, and causes the explosion. 
The charging and tamping require no special pre- 
caution. The wires of the electric match of different 
blasts are attached at their free ends to other wires, 
establishing between the matches a circuit, the ex- 
tremnities of which are attached to stro g copper 
wires, insulated by a double wrapping of hemp and 
gutta-percha, and enclosed in outer wrapping of 
twisted hemp so as to make a single cable. This 
cable hangs constantly about eighty inches fiom the 
bottom of the shaft, and is payed out as the work 
gets deeper. 


Any hard steel tool will cut glass with great fa- 
cility when kept feeely wet with camphor dissolved 
in turpentine. A drill may be used, or even the 
hand alone. A hole may be readily enlarged by a 
round file. The ragged edges of glass may also be 
thus smoothed with a flat file. Flat window glass 
can be readily sawed by a watch-spring saw, by the 
aid of this solution. In short, the most brittle glass 
can be wrought almost as easily as wood by the use 
of cutting tools kept constantly moist with cam- 
phorized oil of turpentine. 


Power oF THk Sun’s Rays.—Siemens, the well- 
knows English telegraphist, has invented a photo- 
meter which has proved that light penetrates to a 
depth of one hundred fatboms below the surface of 
the sea. Hitherto it has been supposed that thirty 
fathoms was the farthest depth to which the sun’s 
rays could reach, but an apparatus, of which the 
main feature is chemically prepared paper, has 
proved that the sun is more than three times as 
powerful as was supposed. 











FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 4, 1873. No. 45. 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT !! 
Marseilles Spreads—from $2.50 to $15.00; TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 
Blankets—all sizes and qualities ; 
Tickings—of every grade ; —— 2 
Table Linens—from 31c to $3.50 per yard ; JOHN J. LYTLE, 
White Flanncls—from 25¢ to $1.28 per yard : 7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


Plain and Twilled Colored Flannels ; Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
Plain and Twilled Red Flannels ; 


F close out his Entire Stock of 
Bureau Covers—all prices ; 


Canton Flannels—from 12}c to 45; DRY GOODS 
Towels and Toweling in great variety ; AT 
REDUCED PRICES. 


Bird Eye Linens from Auction, 25 and 3lc. ; 


STOKES & WOOD, DRESS GOODS, 


S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
N. B.—The best stock of new and desirable Plain HOSIERY, &c. 
Goods to be found in this city. Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 
SAMUEL MAROT. CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. TAILOR, 


Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, i A 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


3814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. | Qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 


Wedding Uards and Certificates; Visiting order on reasonable terme. ___ omay 
Cards and Engraving generally. RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
1 ~ 
SPECIAL CARK GIVEN TO REPAIRING. CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


e No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 


CARPETINGS. (First Street above Race Street,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 





ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
. . SAMUBL R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDs, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. No, 1620 Wood St No, 924 Cherry St. 
33-6m 
BENJAMIN GREEN = 
. ce WANTED, 
m29ps23 33 North Second St, Philada, . ea ; ; : 
oe _ tabi Sy a family living a distance out of the city, a mid- 
dle.aged woman of experience, who can give unex- 
CRAFT & TAYLOR, ceptional reference as to Christian character and 
” : efficiency, to assist in taking charge of several little 
eS ae children. Address immediately with references. 
905 Margert Street, PHILaDELPHIA. ‘GEO. O. WILLIAMS, 


Friends’ Intelligencer Office 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- |- 


ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, KEYSTONE BANK, 


Britannia, Tin, lron, Wood and Willow ware. Chestnut Street, opposite United Stat Mint, 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


. Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
een - M. #. TAYLOR. | Toterest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
ISAAC G. TYSON, Draft at One Week’s Notice. bd Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
PHOTOCRAPH ER, and Thiet Proof Vaults. 

240 N. Eighth Street. Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 

vited to an inspection of the vaults. 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- L. MONTGOMERY BOND, Presideni. 


tion given to copying old pictures. JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 








FRIENDS’ 


RAILROAD™™=2:2” 
BONDS 


Ganeational. 


MAPLEWOOD D INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
’ winter term opens 9th mo. 1th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 

TRUSTEES, 
Barclay Knight. 
David Ferris, 


rer er er eres erereres 


Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Prinei- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


‘Sanpy SPRING, Mp., 2d mo. 22d, 1872. 

It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the school conducted by Milton 
Jackson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

I know of no school where a better opportunity is 
afforded for acquiring an English, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 

31-tfo BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 

EAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI- 

TUTE. 
Epwarp H. Cook, A. B , Principal 
Puese A. Cornett, Preceptor. 
Ecnice NIcHOLS, Assistant. 

This Institution, a boarding and day school for 
both sexes, under the care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Winter 
term of twelve weeks the 8th day of Ist mo., 1873. 

Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $60. 

*For, catalogues and full particulars address 

: ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


ae mpg INSTITUTE. 
S. C. Couns, M. A., Principal. 

A Boarding School for hs sexes under the care 
of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 
9th mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINCOTT, Superintendent, © happaqua, New York. 








Kennett Square Academy f for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. SHorruper, A. M., Graduate of Har- 
vard University, Principal. 


Whole ex- 


‘CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. bo. ges 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers tLe whole expense. 
‘Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 





A. K. PARRY, 


612 Spring Garpen STREE?, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yorus, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds. 


wrtsto RASSLER 


Fin Cutlery, 





| Choice Green and Black Teas. 
| finest quality, at Reduced Prices for Cash. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





No. 7 


CHARLES W. Waele 
ST., Ne 


SHOEMAKER BROS.,. 


Formerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 


Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
NOTICE TO TEE PUBLIC. 

WM. INGRAM has opened a New Tea Store, at 
1302 Jefferson Street. This is a Branch Store of his 
Tea Warebouse, 112 S. Second Street, below Chest- 
nut. The Public in the Northwest part of the City 
will find a choice selection of Fresh New Crop Teas 
of the latest importation, at reduced prices, just try 
them and be convinced. Corrers—Rio, Maracaibo, 
British Plantation, Java, Laguayra, all Fresh Roast- 
ed. Remémber 1302 Jefferson St., when you want 
Japan Teas of the 
Also, at 
1128 Second Street. 

WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer 


12th mo. 28th. 





Jos. B, HANCOCK, BLISHA FOGG, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG 


HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 
No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, V Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 


=v WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh 8t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. J 
Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. 


oa L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 S. Eveventa Street, 


Have on hand a good assortment of sTapLe TRiM- 
MINGS, linings and a variety of yarns and zephyrs 
Also a good assortment of fine knit goods always on 
band and made to order. Woot, Frencu and all 
otber waddings. Friend’s book muslin handkerchiefs 
and materials for caps. Friend’s caps made to 
order 34-8t 
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